BOOKS. 


“En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 


Ou vrages d\ Eugene Bersier. Sermons. Tomes I., II., III., IV., V., 
VI an( j VII., each 3L 50c. ; the several volumes in their 6th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 
&c.’ editions. ’ Libraire Fishbacher, 33, Rue de Seine, Paris, or through 
Tru’bner, or Hachette, London. “ The thing that the cultivated mothers are 
most in doubt about is religion. I am afraid their sons convert them to 
views which, are neither ‘high/ ‘low,’ nor ‘broad/ and they are much 
puzzled.” Our correspondent touches the truth. We have many questions 
to ask in these days, and we want a prophet of our own age to instruct us. 
We would have him stand firm on the rock of his faith, and tell us in the 
heart-warm words of passionate conviction that Christ is the very Christ for 
to-day. We do not want to know about churches and systems. Dare we 
say it reverently ?— our deepest concern is not about our own salvation ; our 
craving is for Christ ; we would see Christ, and see Him to be the very 
Christ for this restless nineteenth century, to which it is no fault of ours that 
we belong. Such a voice have many listened to in Paris until the other day. 
When the “History of Religion” for the latter half of the century comes 
to be written, it will probably be found that the Reformed Church of France 
has nursed more than one of the prophets. Since the death of M. Eugene 
Bersier, many of us have become familiar with the finely chiselled, beautiful 
face, the inspired countenance of this prophet of our generation, with, 
perhaps, the appropriate motto in his strong, clear handwriting, w Oh , Dieu , 
in cs won Dieu .” Being dead, he still speaks the very words we have need 
of. We feel as we read that we are in strong hands ; that the spirit of our 
teacher sweeps through the whole range of human intelligence and human 
experience ; that he knows the depth of our doubts, the measure of our 
esnes. ^ ake, for example, the following extracts from a single sermon. 


t r? US . 1 . a ' ersons une epoque de crise profond ou tous les elements d< 
soit nnti^ r< y gie ' US j SOnt S0Urrds ^ * a pl us P^netrante analyse, et, quel qu( 
d’entre nou^f^ kv c ^ Iture > nous ne pouvons pas y echapper. Plusieur: 
peut-etre sur ^ ?. abord ’ b °uleversds dans leur foi premiere et rejet 6: 
le plus intense m du doute, ont du reconquerir par le travail d’arm 

soutem afors a 5 d ° Ul ° UreUX cl “ <*e leurs convictions. 1 1 est arrive 
d’autres auxciuels r/" m ° ment donn ^ ils ont moins affirnic que boaucou] 
s ex P erience s sont restdes etrangferes. Faut-il en conclur 
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qu .Is fussent mom', croyants ? Dieu nous gar. e o’une semblahle pensee. 

C est-ieur respect meme pour la verite qui leur a fait garder le silence, et ce 
s.lence dune ante anxteuse et troublee les honore plus, sachez-le biei, que 
des affirmations sonores et hatives sous lesquelles on sentirait le vide de la 
pensee. Rien de plus respectable qu’un pared etat d’ame ; il rappelle la belle 
et touchante parole que Pascal met dans la bouche du Christ s’adressant k 
l>ame egaree que le cherche : «Tu ne me chercherai pas ainsi, s. tu m'avais 
pas trouve. Mats ce doute sincere, anxieux, est il bien le trait dominant de 
notre epoque ? Je ne le pense pas. Ne nous laissons pas tromper par les 
apparences. 11 est de mode aujourd’hui d’afficher une espece d’iucredulite 
sentimentale. . . . Le doute est devenu un signe de la distinction de 

l’espnt ; il semble que les fortes croyances soient le partage des esprits 
mediocres, etroits, qui ne voient qu un cote des questions. . . . Notre 
epoque, en effet, se vante avec raison de n’etre plus irreligieuse ; elle repudie 
et blame ouvertement le fanatisme incredule du sifccle dernier ; elle reconnait, 
elle proclamc hautement que l’homme a des instincts superieurs h la terre ; 
elle pretend que ces instincts soient satisfaits, mais en meme temps elle nie 
qu’il existe une verite religieuse qui puisse les satisfaire. ^important pour 
elle, c’est que le sentiment religieux soit exerce. Peu import, du reste, la 
nature de 1 objet auquel il s’addresse. . . . On veut que l’homme soit 

religieux ; on dit que celui qui ne Test pas est prive d’un sens, commecelui 
que la peinture ou la musique laisserait froid, mais ce sens religieux doit> 
dit on, chercher sa satisfaction \h oil il la trouve. Aux uns il faut un culte 
pompeux, aux autres, un cuke austere ; aux uns, la douceur d’un Dieu 
indulgent, aux autres la saintete du Dieu de la Bible ; aux uns une religion 
toute morale, aux autres des dogmes et de curieux mysteres. Ai-je besoin 
de demander ce que deviennent, avec cette manicure de voir, la certitude de 
le foi et la verite religieuse ? Eh bien ! quancl ces idees sont partout, quand 
1’ atmosphere qui nous entoure en est comme impregnee, il est impossible 
que nous n’en ayons pas tous respire quelque chose.” 

This preacher, who can analyse with such subtlety and such smypathy 
the religious temper of our times, who Ihows exactly where we are and what 
we need— what has he for the healing of our hurt? Strong words like 
these 

“ Pourquoi ai-je cm en Jesus-Christ? . . . Qui croirai-je ? Disa.s-je 

du fond de mes tenebres, et j ai vu se dresser devant moi le Fils de 1 ^ omme. 
Seul entre tous il disait : ‘ Je sais d’oii je viens, et je sais ou J e va1 ^’ . eu ’ 

sans hesiter, avec une autorite souveraine, il montiait quel est e c e 1 
conduit a Dieu. Il parlait du ciel comme quelqu’un qui en est descen u. 
‘Je suis d’en haut et vous etes d'en bas/ disait-il aux entants es o 
Partout et toujours il se donnait comme lenvoye cu ere, com ^ 

unique, comme le Maitre des ames. J’ai ecoutc sa P ai ° e » ^ ^’une 

accent Strange qui ne rappelait ^ Cune JJ r °^ ne '/uissan’ce k laquelle 
simplicity dont rein " approche^ die ^9 ^ ^ puissance ? 


Ce n n> n etair^rTe S^entrnrMoq^nce humaine, 
ment de la verity pfnftmnt le C«ur et a consc.e ^ ^ douce ; k 
senti mon cceur saisi ; j ai ct^dc a cette -- • • ^ 

mesure qu’il parlait, il me semblait que 


le ciel s ouvrait et se ddroulait k mes 
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hooks. 


~ rnntpmDla’S Dicu tel quil est.je voya.s H omme tel qu’il doit Stre 
Une irresistible adhesion it cet enseigmment monta.t de mon coeur & mes 
Jvrei et avec Simon Pierre je m’e'cr.ats A qu, pournons-nous al.er q u - h 
toi ? Tu as les paroles de la vie eternelle. 

We hope that this slight introduction will induce many of our readers to 
order one volume, anyway, of these marvellous sermons. For the help that 
we want to enable us to teach “religion to the children is not that of little 
handbooks Bible-stories made easy, and the rest ; we want the stimulus of 
inspiring teaching, such aids to our faith as we can get from the strong faith 
of another who knows Him in whom he has believed. 

We have been asked to give a priced list of the works mentioned in the 
prize “List of twelve French novels, excellent in style and pure in tone.” 
To be had of Triibner, Hachette, et Cie., or other foreign publishers 
Sandeau.— “ Catherine,” if. 

Reybaud.— “ M\s 6 Brim,” if. 25c. All the other books by this author 
mentioned are out of print. 

France.— 1 “Le Livre de Mon Ami,” 3f. 50c. “ Le Crime de Sylvestre 

Bonnard,” 3f. 50c. “Jocaste et le Chien Maigre,” 3C 50c. “Balthazar,” 
3 f 5 oc. 

Karr. — “La Famille Alain,” if. “Genevieve,” if. “ Voyage Autour de 
Mon Jardin,” if. “ Une Heure trop Tard,” if. 

Malot.— “Sans Famille,” two voir,., yf. “ La Petite Soeur,” two vols., yi. 
“ Une Bonne Affaire,” 60c. “ Le Mari de Charlotte,” 60c. 

Feuillet.— “ Histoire d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” 3f. 50c. “ Sybille/’ 

3 f- 5oc. 

Balzac. — “Scenes de la Vie de Province,” nine vols., each if. 25c. 

^ Sand. “ La Mare au Diable,” 3f. 50c. “ Consuelo,” three vols., if. each. 

Le Meunier d’Angibault,” if. “ Lettres d’un Voyageur,” 3f. 50c. 
“ Indiana,’ 5 3f. 50c. 

Stahl.-“ Histoire de la Mere Michel et de son Chat,” if. 50c. “ Histoire 
d’un Homme EnrhumiS” and “ Le Voyage d’un titudiant,” in one vol., 3f. 
Scenes de la Vie Publique et Privee des Animaux,” 9f. 

“ vi ’ 3 *"- Soc. “ Lettres h une Inconnue,” two vols., 7f. 

,f P ,° a, ^ one > 3 f- 5 °c- “ Etudes sur les Arts au Moyen Age,” 3f. 50c. 

“ T - rt V r L a des Gr ® ves >” 3 f- “ Le Fils du Diable,” four vols., 5ft 

Le Chevalier deKeramour,” 3 f. “ Douze femmes,” 3 f. 

editfonTL^ M a i rian ’~“ L ’ Ami Fritz >" 3 f - > or cheaper illustrated 
if. aoc « 1 >t • at aniC 3 'herese,” 3f. ; 0 r cheaper illustrated editiom 

“ L’lllustre Dr" Math.Cs ’w “ dl ^ aper illustra,ed edition, if. 60c. 
“ Contes Fantastiques,” 2 f.’ ^ ’ ° f cheaper ,llustr ated edition, if. 4°c. 

3f. 50c “ Le P^r^ 3 p - 5 °c. “ Froment jeune et Risler aine,’’ 

“ Le Nabab ’’ i SOC. “Le Roman 
86 ' contain ed in “ Les Amoureuses ”), 3 f. S oc. 


BY THE WAY- 


Every student of education should read the “ Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilton, by his friend Christopher Carr,” an intensely interesting little 
-book, published a few years since by Kegan Paul and Co., less perhaps for 
the sake of the direct teaching it contains* than for the suggestion and 
insight to be won from all such true and simple records of noble character. 

Arthur Hamilton s whole life (short as it was) is a study in education, 
not the less instructive because in his own opinion he entirely failed to 
.achieve his purpose in life. 

W riting of this sort of failure to a friend, before he had himself experienced 
it, he says : — “ We know how sickness or sorrow comes down heavily on us, 
crushing in what we are plea c ed to call our 4 plans,’ and ‘ interrupting/ as 
we say, 4 our opportunities for usefulness, spoiling our life.’ My dear friend, 
this is life itself. It is this very interruption that we live for. What does 
God care about the wretched books you intend to write, the petty occupations 
you think you discharge so gracefully? He means to teach you a great 
high truth, worth knowing ; and thank Heaven He will, however much you 
shrink and writhe. Do not pick and choose among events, try and interpret 
each as it comes.” 

He had that sympathetic love and appreciation for children which 
indicated a pure and poetical nature, and is the first requisite of an 
educator. 

“To come upstairs after a hot London banquet, where >ou have been 
sitting, talking the poorest trash, between two empty, worldly women ; an 
then, perhaps, listening to stories that are dull, or worse, . • • • 1 e ”’ 

say, to come upstairs, and see moving about among the knowing, se s 
people a child with hair like gold thread, and something of the regretiu 
innocence of heaven in her eyes and motions. If you can get er 0 a ’ 
you, so much the better for you; but if you or she are shy, as g 
happens, to watch her is something. God knows the insidious P^es 
which she will be transformed, step by step, into one o i lose & o 
ladies ; for it makes me inclined to pray that anything ma> vapp 
first that may hinder that development.” 

“ 1 often accept an invitation with reference to the children U 

‘“To meet Lord and Lady an ^ ^ invitation rU ns ; 

woman— tells such stories, they make >01 Indians in the 

and I accept it, to see Jo hnny and Charlie, to play at Ke dJ 

* [From which many of us must needs differ. Et .] 


